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Similarly, in some ballads, future life is associated only
with the grave "where the channering worm doth chide".
The deads' belongings are buried with them in uThe Twa
Brothers" (49) and in "Sir Hugh" (155). In most versions of
"Sweet William's Ghost", there is no mention of Heaven or
Hell, and the dead lover returns from a literal grave:

* There's no room at my side, Margret
My coffins' made so meet.'

Yet in other ballads, the dead are spoken of as passing to a
separate otherworld. This appears as a mountain in "The
Demon Lover" (243):

'0 whaten a mountain is yon/ she said,
'All so dreary \vi' frost and snow ?'

'0 yon is the mountain of hell/ he cried,
'Where you and I will go/

and the water barrier is found in the "Lykewake Dirge*':

'From Whinny-moor that thou mayst pass,

Every night and all,
To Brig o' Dread thou comest at last

And Christ receive thy soul.'

and in "Johnie Cock" (114):

'They wad ride the fords of hell.'

Ballad cosmology is, on the whole, surprisingly free from
references to Christian beliefs. There are a few exceptions to
this, like the description of paths of righteousness and wicked-
ness in "Thomas Rymer" ("that braid, braid road, That
lies across yon lillie leven"), and the stanza in "Sweet William's
Ghost" where Margret is told about women who die in
childbirth: